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Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Commencement 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

BACCALAUREATE  SUNDAY, 

MAY  26. 


Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty! 

Early  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise  to  Thee; 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Merciful  and  Mighty! 

God  in  three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity ! 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  all  the  saints  adore  Thee, 
Casting     down     their     golden     crowns     around  the 

glassy  sea; 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  falling  down  before  Thee; 
Which  wert  and  art,  and  ever-more  shall  be. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty! 

All  Thy  works  shall  praise  Thy  name  in  earth,  and 

sky,  and  sea; 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Merciful  and  Mighty! 
God  in  three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity ! 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name, 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  As  it  is 
in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  trespasses.  As  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptaion;  But  deliver 
us  from  evil;  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  Minister.     O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips. 

Answer.     And  our  mouth   shall   show   forth   thy   praise 

All  standing  the  Minister  says : 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ohost. 
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Answer.     As  it  was  in  the  beginnings  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  w  orld  without  end.    Amen. 
Minister.     Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Answer.     The  Lord's  Name  be  praised. 

TO   BE   SUNG. 

Yenite,  Exult  emus  Domino. 

O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord;  let  us  heartily  re- 
joice in  the  strength  of  our  salvation. 

Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving;  and 
show  ourselves  glad  in  Him  with  psalms. 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God;  and  a  great  king  above  all 
gods. 

In  His  hand  are  all  the  concerns  of  the  earth;  and  the 
strength  of  the  hills  is  His  also. 

The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it ;  and  His  hands  prepared 
the  dry  land. 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker. 

For  He  is  the  Lord  our  God;  and  we  are  the  people  of 
His  pasture,  and  sheep  of  His  hand. 

O  w^orship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  let  the 
Avhole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  Him. 

For  He  cometh,  for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth;  and 
with  righteousness  to  judge  the  world,  and  the  people  with 
His  truth. 

Glor}  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be^ 
world  without  end.    Amen. 

LESSON:  ST.  MATTHEW  III. 

To  he  Sung. 

TE   DEUM    LAUDAMUS. 

We  praise  Thee,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the 
Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 
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To  Thee,  all  Angels  cry  aloud;  the  Heavens  and  all 
the  Powers  therein. 

To  The,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually  do  cry. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth; 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  Majesty  of  Thy  Glory. 

The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  praise  Thee. 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  Thee. 

The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  Thee. 

The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowl- 
edge Thee; 

The  Father,  of  an  infinite  Majesty; 

Thine  adorable,  true,  and  only  Son; 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory; 

Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 

When  Thou  tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver  man,  Thou 
-didst  humble  Thyself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin. 

When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  Thou 
didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  Glory  of  the 
Father. 

We  believe  that  Thou  shall  come  to  be  our  Judge. 

We  therefore  pray  Thee,  help  Thy  servants,  whom  Thou 
hast  redeemed  with  Thy  precious  blood. 

Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy  Saints,  in  glory 
everlasting. 

O  Lord,  save  Thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage. 

Govern  them,  and  lift  them  up  forever. 

Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee. 

And  we  worship  Thy  Name  ever,  world  without  end. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin. 

O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

O  Lord,  Let  thy  mercy  be  upon  us,  as  our  trust  is  in  thee. 

0  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confound- 
ed. 

SAID    BY    ALL    STANDING. 

1  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth. 
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And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord ;  Who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate;  Was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried;  He  descended  into  hell.  The  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead;  He  ascended  into  heaven.  And  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  From  thence 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church; 
the  Communion  of  Saints;  the  Forgiveness  of  sins;  the 
Resurrection  of  the  body;  And  Life  everlasting.     Amen. 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Ansice7\     And  with  thy  spirit. 

Minister.     Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 

Answer.     And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

Minister.     O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 

Anstver.     And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 

PRAYERS. 

HYMN. 

The   Church's  one  foundation, 

Jesus  Christ  her  Lord; 
She  is  His  new  creation 

By  water  and  the  word : 
From  heaven  He  came  and  sought  her 

To  be  His  holy  Bride; 
With  His  own  blood  He  bought  her, 

And  for  her  life  He  died. 

Elect  from  every  nation. 

Yet  one  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Her  charter  of  salvation, 
One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Birth; 
One  holy  Name  she  blesses, 

Partakes  one  holy  food, 
And  to  one  hope  she  presses, 

With  every  grace  endued. 
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Though  with  a  scornful  wonder 

Men  see  hev  sore  opprest, 
By  schisms  rent  asunder, 

By  heresies  distrest; 
Yet  saints  their  watch  are  keeping, 

Their  cry   goes  up   "How   long?'' 
And  soon  the  night  of  weeping 

Shall  be  the  morn  of  song. 

'Mid  toil  and  tribulation, 

And  tumult  of  her  war 
She  waits  the  consummation 

Of  peace  for  evermore; 
Till  with  the  vision  glorious 

Her  longing  eyes  are  blest, 
And  the  great  Church  victorious 

Shall  be  the  Church  at  rest. 

Yet  she  on  earth  hath  union 

With  God  the  Three  in  One, 
And  mystic  sweet  communion 

With  those  whose  rest  is  won : 
O  happy  ones  and  holy! 

Lord,  give  us  grace  that  we 
Like  them,  the  meek  and  lowly, 

On  high  may  dwell  with  Thee. 

Amen. 

SERMON* 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Davis  Sessums,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

ANTHEM 

PRAYER 

BENEDICTION 


*It  is  regretted  that  the  Sermon  is  not  available    for  publication 
in  this  Bulletin. 
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SENIOR  DAY 
MONDAY,  MAY  27 
CONTEST  FOR  TRUSTEES'  PRIZE. 
10  :00  A.  M. 

PRAYER 
MUSIC 

Coma  Emmet  Garrett The  Spirit  of  Modern  Education 

MUSIC 

Travis  Jesse  Bedsole Forces  that  Win 

MUSIC 

William  Wellington  Prude 

Liberty,  the  Priceless  Gift  of  Patriotism 

MUSIC 

Report  of  Committee  on  Atvard* 


CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 
11 :00  A.  M. 

MUSIC 

ROLL  CALL  AND  RESPONSES 

Origins  and  Explanations Paul   Hardie  Anderson 

Class   History Thomas  Herbert   Patton 

Class    Statistics John   William   Johnson 

MUSIC. 

Class  Song Lilian  John  Walker 

Delights  of  Dudedom Benjamin  Franklin   Smith 

Class   Poem Bessie   Hall    Merrill 

MUSIC 

Funeral  Oration Charles  Cleveland  Brannen 

Class    Prophecy Wildie   Churchill    Hibbler 

MUSIC 
PLANTING    CLASS    IVY. 

Ivy  Poem Seaborn  Thornton  Whatley 


*The    Trustees'    Prize    was    awarded    to    William    Welling-ton 
Prude. 
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ALUMNI  DAY 

TUESDAY,  MAY  28 

9  :00-ll  :00  A.  M. 
Business  Meeting  Society  of  Alumni. 

MUSIC 

11 :00  A.  M. 

Oration  before   Society   of  Alumni,  Hon.     Champ     Clark, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Ninth  District  of  Missouri.* 

MUSIC 
BENEDICTION 

1 :00  P.  M. 
Alumni  Banquet. 

5  :00  P.  M. 

Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  first  Greater  University 

Building,  the  Eugene  Allen    Smith  Hall,    with 

address  by  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 

of  Alabama. 

8 :00  P.  M. 
Class  Keunions. 


♦Printed  in  full  pp.   11  ff. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

WEDNESDAY,  MiAY  29 

Music    Old  Alabama 

PRAYER 

Overture — Stradella    Rossini 

COMMENCEMENT   ORATION.* 

George  H.  Denny,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Music — Serenade The  Land  of  Romance 

THE    CONFERRING    OF    DEGREES    BY    THE    PRESIDENT 

Music — Pilgrim's   Chorus    Wagner 

BENEDICTION. 

Music — ^^Aiild  Lang  SyneJ' 


*It  is  regretted  that  the  Oration    is    not   available    for    publica- 
tion in  this  Bulletin. 


-KILLEJ)  BY  THE  RULE  OF  EXCLUSION.' 


Ail  Address  Delivered  by 

Congressman  Champ  Clark^  of  Missouri^ 

before 

The  Aluwnl  of  the  University  of    Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa^ 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1907. 


I  consider  it  a  high  honor  to  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  auspicious  occasion.  If  it  be 
true  as  Dean  Swift  asserted  that  he  who  makes  two  blade* 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a  public  bene- 
factor— and  it  undoubtedly  is  true — then  those  who  en- 
dow, strengthen  or  multiply  institutions  of  learning  must 
be  considered.  Those  far-seeing  philanthropists  who 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  our  youth  for  count- 
less generations  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank 
along  with  statesmen  and  philosophers,  for  they  belong  to 
both  of  those  classes. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  greatest  statesman  that  ev- 
er lived,  bar  none,  came  to  die,  he  did  the  unusual  thing  of 
preparing  his  own  epitaph.  Having  sounded  all  the  depths 
and  shoals  of  honor,  he  passed  over  the  facts  that  he  had 
been  i  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  a  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Correspondence,  a  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  Governor  of  Virginia  when  that  ancient 
and  famous  commonwealth  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi  and  from  Tennessee  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  Secretary  of  State,  Vice-President  and 
finally  President  of  the  United  States,  and  selected  three 
of  his  deeds  which  he  believed  constituted  his  clearest  titles 
to  imperishable  renown  and  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
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and  the  world.     That  celebrated  epitaph  is  in  these  words: 

Here  was  buried 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

author 

Of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom 

and 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  great  university  which  he  founded — one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world — was  the  well-beloved  child  of  his 
old  age,  and  has  been,  is  and  ever  will  be,  one  of  the  most 
potent  instrumentalities  in  perpetuating  and  vindicating 
his  opinions.  It  was  a  noble  work,  and  if  this  marvelous 
man  Jiad  accomplished  nothing  else  during  his  long,  arduous 
and  beneficent  career,  this  alone  would  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  Fame.  Men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  as  long  as  learning  and  liberty  are 
valued,  the  University  of  Virginia  will  remain  to  send  forth 
a  constantly  increasing  array  of  ambitious  youths  to  partic- 
ipate in  our  affairs  and  to  preserve  our  institutions. 

First  and  last  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  to  do  with  our  ex-Presidents.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  they  shall  be  royally  pensioned; 
also  that  they  shall  be  United  States  Senators-at-large  for 
life.  Perhaps  other  suggestions  have  been  made ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  no  plan,  satisfactory  to  the  public,  has 
been  bruited. 

Jefferson  solved  that  vexed  problem  for  himself  in  a 
manner  which  tended  largely  to  augment  his  reputation, 
and  his  post-Presidential  labors  were  probably  the  most 
agreeable  to  him  of  his  whole  life. 

All  seems  easy  in  the  retrospect,  as  all  is  well  that  ends 
well,  but  really  his  self-appointed  task  of  creating  a  great 
university  in  America  at  that  time  was  equal  to  any  of  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules;  but  it  suited  exactly  Jeffer- 
son^s  philosophic  bent,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  in  any 
estimate  of  his  character  and  talents  that  he  was  almost 
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as  much  philosopher  as  statesman.  My  own  judgment  is 
had  he  not  been  forced  into  politics  by  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances, though  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  good  one,  he  would 
have  devoted  his  superb  intellect  and  mighty  energies  to 
philosophic  pursuits.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  had  he 
done  so  he  would  have  ranked  in  that  fascinating  field 
of  human  endeavor  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  discoverer 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  with  Lord  Bacon,  the  father  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  and  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
captor  of  the  lightning. 

While  in  founding  the  university  there  were  obstacles  to 
overcome,  he  was  not  worried  by  Tories  or  crossed  by  Fed- 
eralists. The  judicial  opinions  of  his  arch-enemy,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  could  not  interfere  with  his  plans,  for 
even  that  pre-eminent  Federalist  never  dreamed  that  the 
Federal  Governmnt  could  in  any  manner  meddle  with  the 
educational  affairs  of  a  sovereign  State,  though  in  these 
strenuous  days  we  have  seen  a  strenuous  President  doing 
that  very  thing,  and  threatening  to  use  the  entire  military 
and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs. We  are  undoubtedly  progi'essing — I  sometimes 
think  after  the  manner  of  the  crab — backwards. 

Other  ex-Presidents  would  do  well  to  follow  Jefferson's 
laudable  example.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  ex- 
pressed ambition  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield  to  devote  the 
remnant  of  his  life  after  quit1:ing  the  White  House  to  found- 
ing a  great  university  in  Ohio;  and  we  are  told  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  write 
fourteen  books  after  his  time  expires.  The  subjects  have 
not  been  revealed  to  us.  If  I  were  his  literary  adviser  I 
would  suggest  to  him  to  prepare  a  volume  with  ithe  fetching 
title  of  ^'The  Ready  Letter  Writer,"  a  work  for  which  he 
is  remarkably  well  qualified,  and  another  with  the  title 
**Home  Liars  I  Have  Met,"  which  would  sell  like  hot  cakes. 
As  collaborators  he  might  employ  E.  H.  Harriman,  Judge 
Parker,  Senator  Chandler,  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Bellamy 
Storer  and  "My  Dear  Mariah."     That  he  will  find  some- 
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thing  to  do  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future,  for  a 
more  industrious  man  never  lived  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt He  obeys  literally  and  with  enthusiasm  at  least  one 
Fcr'ptural  injunction:  ^'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
ilo,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  discourse  in  extenso  upon 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  university,  or  upon  Theodore 
Ivoosevelt  and  his  future,  that  must  be  pretermitted  for  the 
fiouce . 

I  accepted  this  invitation,  conveyed  to  me  in  kindliest 
fashion  by  my  highly  valued  personal  and  political  friend, 
Hon.  Sydney  J.  Bowie,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  at  this 
seat  of  learning,  a  most  fitting  place,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  has  done  and  is  doing  grievious 
injustice  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  this:  The  South- 
ern and  Western  worthies  do  not  receive  in  history 
and  in  literature  that  ^'square  deal"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  and  see  so  little.  That^s  the  condition 
of  affairs  of  which  I  speak  and  it  is  of  far-reaching 
evil  consequences  to  our  ancestors,  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity.  The  remedy  is  obvious : 
We  must  write  our  own  histories,  our  own  biographies, 
our  own  literature.  We  cannot  cure  the  evil  already  done, 
for  "the  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has  pass- 
ed;" but  we  may  minimize,  if  we  may  not  entirely  prevent, 
such  evils  in  the  future. 

The  germ  of  this  address — and  only  the  germ — is  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  I  delivered  two  years  ago  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  an- 
nual celebration  is  an  important  political,  literary,  social 
and  historical  function  in  the  grand  old  North  State. 
That  speech  was  commented  upon  somewhat  by  the  public 
press,  and  a  literary  or  historical  personage  in  New  York 
wrote  to  me  to  inquire  why  I  asserted  that  we  had  beea 
inadequately  and  unfairly  treated  in  the  books.  In  the 
Charlotte  speech  I  made  only  general  statements.     Today, 
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klassachusetts  for  ex- 
achievements  and  her 
where  it  properly  be- 
longs— upon  ourselves,  for  not  doing  for  our  forbears  what 
she  does  for  hers.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  of  the  destiniction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor,  of  Lexington,  of  Paul  Revere's  ride  and  of  Bunker 
Hill.  These  have  been  chronicled  in  history,  chanted  in 
song  and  woven  into  romance  until  they  have  almost 
crowded  out  of  human  remembrance  the  patriotic  word« 
and  deeds  of  everybody  else  and  of  every  other  portion 
of  the  Republic.  New  England  never  had  any  monoj)oly 
on  brains,  patriotism  or  heroism.  What  she  has  had  in 
a  large  degree  is  a  monopoly  on  the  making  of  books, 
which  by  courtesy  are  called  histories  and  biographies. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  "a  wise  man  has  said :     'Let 
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thing  to  do  is  one  of 
more  industrious  man 
velt     He  obeys  literall. 
FcT'ptural    injunction: 
ilo,  do  it  with  thy  mig] 
Pleasant  as  it  would 
Thomas   Jefferson   and 
Koosovelt  and  his  futur 
iioure . 

I   accepted  this  invit 
fashion  by  my  highly  v 
Hon.  Sydney  J.  Bowie, 
seat  of  learning,  a  nios 
condition  of  affairs  whi 
injustice  to  the  South  ; 
ern   and   Western   wort 
and  in     literature     tha 
hear     so     much     and 
of  affairs  of  which  I  s 
evil     consequences       tc 
and      to      our     poste 
We   musit  write   our   ov 
our  own  literature.    We 
for  "the  mill  will  never 

ed;'^  but  we  may  minimis,  n  wc  uiny  uul  t;uLireiy  preveni, 
such  evils  in  the  future. 

The  germ  of  this  address — and  only  the  germ — is  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  I  delivered  two  years  ago  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  an- 
nual celebration  is  an  important  political,  literary,  social 
and  historical  function  in  the  grand  old  North  State. 
That  speech  was  commented  upon  somewhat  by  the  public 
press,  and  a  literary  or  historical  personage  in  New  York 
wrote  to  me  to  inquire  why  I  asserted  that  we  had  bee* 
inadequately  and  unfairly  treated  in  the  books.  In  the 
Charlotte  speech  I  made  only  general  statements.     Today, 
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in  addition  tbereto,  I  intend  to  file  also  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars, as  the  lawyers  say. 

Our  ancestors  in  the  South  and  West  were  a  masterful 
race,  eager  to  accomplish  things,  but  careless  about  record- 
ing them,  and  we  have  been  far  itoo  negligent  about  com 
memorating  them  and  their  achievements.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  is  different.  There  every  performance  is  carefully 
noted,  and  in  due  time  not  only  appears  in  print,  but  is 
greatly  magnified.  To  walk  the  streets  of  Boston  and  read 
the  inscriptions  upon  her  monuments,  statues  and  public 
buildings  is  a  liberal  education  in  patriotism.  Were  an 
inhabitant  of  another  planet  conversant  with  both  English 
and  Latin,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  our  history,  to  de- 
scend on  that  devoted  city  and  study  those  inscriptions, 
taking  them  at  their  face  value,  he  would  inevitably,  but 
erroneously,  conclude  that  single-handed  and  alone  Mass 
achusetts  had  inaugurated  and  achieved  the  Revolution 
and  had  conducted  the  Federal  government  ever  since. 
If  he  should  unfortunately  confine  his  reading  to  Massa- 
chusetts books,  which  constitute  a  great  multitude  that  no 
man  can  number,  he  would  be  confirmed  in  his  erroneous 
impression.  I  am  not  blaming  Massachusetts  for  ex- 
ploiting or  even  over-exploiting  her  achievements  and  her 
worthies;  I  am  placing  the  blame  where  it  properly  be- 
longs— upon  ourselves,  for  not  doing  for  our  forbears  what 
she  does  for  hers.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  of  the  destiniction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
harbor,  of  Lexington,  of  Paul  Revere's  ride  and  of  Bunker 
Hill.  These  have  been  chronicled  in  history,  chanted  in 
song  and  woven  into  romance  until  they  have  almost 
crowded  out  of  human  remembrance  the  patriotic  words 
and  deeds  of  everybody  else  and  of  every  other  portion 
of  the  Republic.  New  England  never  had  any  monopoly 
on  brains,  patriotism  or  heroism.  What  she  has  had  in 
a  large  degree  is  a  monopoly  on  the  making  of  books, 
which  by  courtesy  are  called  histories  and  biographies. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  "a  wise  man  has  said :     *Let 
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me  write  the  songs  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not  who  writes 
the  laws/  '^  His  idea  may  extend  also  to  the  writing  of 
histories,  encyclopedias  and  biographies.  These  fix  the 
opinions  of  the  youth  of  succeeding  generations,  and  final- 
ly the  statements  contained  therein  are  accepted  as  the 
truth. 

If  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  had  planted  the  first  white  colony 
in  Massachusetts  instead  of  in  North  Carolina,  if  the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  Western  world  had  looked  upon  the 
stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  instead  of 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  Old  North  State,  if  the  Meek- 
lenberg  Declaration  had  been  made  in  Essex  county,  Mass- 
achusetts, if  Connecticut  instead  of  Georgia  had  been  the 
first  colony  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  if 
the  battles  of  King's  Mountain,  Guilford  Court  House  anl 
Cowpens  had  been  fought  in  New  England,  instead  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  world  would  have  scarcely  contained  the 
books  written  about  them  by  New  England  scribes.  These 
momentous  events,  these  splendid  feats  of  arms,  would 
have  stirred  the  hearts  and  fired  the  imaginations  of  his- 
torians, biographers,  essayists,  orators,  poets  and  artists^ 
until  the  world  knew  them  by  heart.  As  it  is  they  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  or  are  slurred  over  in  a  few  words  in  what 
are  advertised  as  standard  histories  of  the  country;  yet, 
if  there  had  been  no  King's  Mountain  and  no  Gilford  Court 
House,  there  would  in  all  human  probability  have  been  na 
Yorktown  and  no  Republic. 

Alabama,  as  well  as  the  South  in  general,  has  always? 
been  rich  in  statesmen,  patriots  and  soldiers.  Hon. 
Edwin  Yakes  Webb  of  North  Carolina  rendered  a  splendid 
service  to  history  and  to  truth  by  delivering  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  speech  on  the  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain, which  is  an  epic  in  prose  and  which  stirred  the 
heart  like  strains  of  martial  music.  When  he  had 
concluded  and  members  had  crowded  about  h  i  m 
to  congratulate  him,  I  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered a  magnificent  oration,  which  he  had  done,  but  I  did 
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tell  him  that  I  felt  under  deep  personal  obligations  to  him, 
which  I  do.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  his  speech  is 
attracting  wide-spread  notice  in  the  public  press,  and  per- 
haps the  heroes  of  King's  Mountain  may  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  receive  something 
like  their  just  meed  of  praise  and  their  quantum  meruit 
of  fame.  What  Webb  did  for  King's  Mountain  some  South- 
ern or  Western  man  or  woman  ought  to  do  for  every  South- 
ern or  Western  event  of  importance  in  peace  or  war. 

Xenophon  and  Doniphan. 

I  was  lead  into  this  train  of  thought  in  this  way:  In 
my  speech  in  Congress  on  Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar, 
in  talking  of  the  wisdom  of  writing  books,  after  discoursing 
on  the  contribution  which  Caesar's  Commentaries  made 
to  his  fame,  I  ran  the  following  brief  parallel  between 
Xenophon  and  General  Doniphan  of  Missouri :  "Others 
have  marched  as  strenuously  and  fought  as  brave- 
ly as  Xenophon  and  his  Ten  Thousand  only  to  vanish  into 
oblivion;  but  he  and  his  band  are  among  the  immortals, 
because  he  wrote  the  Anabasis,  which  has  delighted  and 
instructed  millions  of  ambitious  boys  and  which  will  de- 
light and  instruct  succeeding  millions  till  the  earth  shall 
perish  with  fervent  heat. 

The  triumphant  expedition  of  Gen.  Alexander  W.  Doni- 
phan and  his  heroic  Missourians  into  the  heart  of  Mexico,  bj 
way  of  Santa  Fe,  traversing  a  vast  wilderness  full  of  hostile 
savages;  subsisting  on  the  enemy's  country;  winning  nu- 
merous victories  over  the  very  flower  of  the  descendants  of 
the  King  of  Castile  and  Aragon;  never  losing  a  gun  or 
a  flag,  a  prisoner  or  a  skirmish,  though  frequently  engag- 
ing ten  times  their  number;  never  drawing  from  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  a  dollar,  a  ration,  a  piece  of  clothing,  a  dose  of 
medicine  or  an  ounce  of  ammunition  from  the  moment 
they  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  till  ragged,  starving, 
but  invincible,  they  reported  to  General  Zachary  Taylor 
on  the  red  field  of  Monterey,  having  added  another  em- 
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pire  to  the  Union  by  their  valor  and  their  prowess,  is  the 
most  astounding  martial  achievement  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  human  race.  In  difficulty,  in  courage,  in  fortitude, 
in  glory,  in  results,  it  eclipses  utterly  the  far-famed  re- 
treat, which  Xenophon  has  embalmed  in  immortal  prose. 

Every  school  boy  knows  by  heart  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  Greeks;  but  few  remember  the  more  wonderful 
performance  of  the  Missourians.  Mirabile  Dictu! 
The  glorious  name  of  Doniphan,  the  conqueror  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Chihuahua,  does  not  even  appear  in 
some  of  our  most  pretentious  encyclopaedias.  The  reason 
m  that  General  Doniphan,  of  Missouri,  did  not  emulate 
the  example  of  General  Xenophon  of  Greece,  by  writing 
a  history  of  his  own  campaign,  consequently  he  and  the 
brave  Missourians  who  followed  his  all-conquering  banner 
are  too  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey.  "  'Tis  true,  and  pity 
His,  'cis  true."  While  I  am  not  general  counsel  for  the 
star  actors  in  the  world's  drama,  I  make  bold  to  suggest 
to  them,  if  they  desire  a  square  deal  in  history,  they  would 
do  well  to  imitate  Caesar  and  Xenophon  by  writing  the  his- 
tories themselves." 

Here  is  the  suggestive  sequel  to  these  remarks.  They 
were  read  by  a  scholarly  denizen  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  seat  of  Harvard,  and  he  wrote  me  to  learn 
of  General  Doniphan's  subsequent  career.  I  made  as  full 
answer  as  possible.  He  then  wrote  me  that  the  reason  of  his 
first  letter  was  that  he  had  concluded  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  "Doniphan's  Expedition,"  to  be  read  before  some 
learned  society  of  Boston,  and  that  when  he  announced  his 
subject  many  supposed  it  to  be  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole — a  striking  illustration,  certainly,  of  the  way  our 
great  men  are  being  "killed  by  the  rule  of  exclusion." 

The  Importance  of  Our  History. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  not  to  excite  any  jealousy  of 
New  England  or  of  New  England  writers,  but  to  arouse 
our  own  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of  our 
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own  history  and  to  the  fact  that  our  worthies  are  being 
killed  off  by  the  rule  of  exclusion — the  most  deadly  con- 
trivance known  to  the  writers  of  history.  Certainly  the 
South  has  no  reason  to  take  a  back  seat  when  it  comes  to 
history,  for  her  sons  have  been  foremost  in  oratory,  in 
statesmanship  and  in  the  field.  Patrick  Henry  precipi- 
tated the  Revolution.  Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  the  reso- 
lutions to  make  us  free.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration. 
Washington  commanded  our  armies.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
whom  Jefferson  felicitously  denominates  "The  Hannibal  of 
the  VN'est,'^  acting  under  orders  from  Governor  Patrick 
Henry,  added  the  magnificent  North-West  Territory  to  our 
domain.  Madison  more  than  any  other  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, while  Marshall  was  its  expounder  in  chief. 
Jefferson  and  Polk  gave  us  our  vast  Trans-Mississippi 
Empire  and  Monroe  brought  the  Foridas  under  our  flag. 
Besides  these  a  multitude  of  Southerners  were  conspicuous 
in  Congress,  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  field.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  are  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  foremost  in  the 
histories  which  our  children  read.  Notwithstanding  Job^s 
exclamation,  "Oh,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book !"  I  say  to  any  young  man  or  young  woman  who  hears 
me  this  day,  if  you  desire  to  render  your  people  an  ines- 
timable service  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  hold  of  earthly 
immortality,  give  your  days  and  nights  to  writing  the  his- 
tory and  biography  of  Southern  worthies.  Surely  there 
could  be  no  more  grateful  task;  for  Lord  Bacon,  who  pos- 
sessed the  most  exquisite  brain  ever  housed  in  a  human 
skull,  places  State  builders,  "Conditores  imperiorum,"  as 
he  calls  them,  in  the  front  rank. 

Long,  long  ago,  Sir  William  Jones  voiced  the  same  idea 
when  he  said : 

"What  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  high-raised   battlement  or   labored  mound, 
Thick  walls  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports 
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Where,  laughing  at  'the  storm  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No;  men,high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain; 

These  constitute  a  State." 

To  do  justice,  no  more,  no  less,  to  (the  great  Southern 
and  Western  men  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  magnificent  Commonwealths  and  illustrated  in  their 
lives  and  by  their  careers  the  blessings  and  opportunities 
of  representative  government  ought  to  be  a  labor  of  love 
to  Southern  writers  and  it  should  be  done  on  the  principle 
enunciated  by  St.  Paul :  "But  if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'" 

Having  made  my  general  statement,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  give  the  Bill  of  Particulars. 

Take  the  name  Lewis  in  America.  There  is  one  column 
devoted  to  four  Lewis  brothers  of  Virginia  in  Kevolu- 
tionary  times;  one  third  of  a  column  to  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston,  a  physician  who  once  had 
some  vogue  because  of  certain  fantastic  theories  he  had  a« 
to  physical  education;  half  column  to  Enoch  Lewis,  a  math- 
metician  of  Radnor,  Pa.;  quarter  column  to  Estelle  Anna 
Blanche  Robinson  Lewis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  quarter 
column  to  Francis  Lewis,  a  Welshman  and  Revolutionist 
domiciled  in  New  York;  one  column  to  Meriwether  Lewis, 
explorer  of  the  North-West  and  Governor  of  Missouri 
Territory;  one  third  column  to  Morgan  Lewis  of  New  York, 
Governor,  Major  General  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  State; 
but  not  one  word  of  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  a  commanding  figure  in  his  (time. 

After  a  very  friendly  sketch  of  Felix  Grundy  McConnell 
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of  Alabama,  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  singularly  hand- 
some and  witty  man,  John  W.  Forney  says  in  his  "Anec- 
dotes of  ]?ublic  Men:"  "Of  another  type  was  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  representative  in  Congress  for  Alabama  from  1829  to 
1843,  and  United  States  Senator  from  1844  to  October 
1848,  when  he  died  in  New  York.  He  Avas  the  largest 
man  I  ever  saw.  A  chair  for  his  especial  use  had  to  be 
made  and  few  public  conveyances  could  accommodate  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  first  rate  talents,  a  forcible  speaker,  a 
sound  lawyer  and  close  reasoner.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  no 
more  devoted  follower  or  friend.  He  was  a  sincere  believer 
in  the  whole  theory  of  State  Rights  and  secession. 
Amiable  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  sensitive  as  to 
his  enormous  size,  which  undoubtedly  shortened  his  life. 
He  died  aged  46,  having  been  in  Congress  a  continuous 
term  of  19  years.  Once,  on  his  return  from  Washington, 
the  steamer  in  which  he  was  a  passenger  was  wrecked. 
The  small  boat  was  ordered  out,  but  he  refused  to  enter  it, 
fearing  that  his  huge  weight  would  jeopard  the  safety  of 
others.  After  they  were  saved,  he  was  rescued,  but  foi* 
a  time  he  was  in  great  danger."  I  submit  to  a  candid 
world  that  that  is  a  deed  as  knightly  as  the  annals  of  our 
race  can  show  and  fully  equals  the  far-famed  courtesy  of 
iSir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  which  has  been 
used,  and  most  properly,  for  some  centuries,  "to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

Take  the  name  King  in  America.  There  is  one  third  of 
a  column  to  John  Crookshanks  King,  sculptor  of  Boston, 
three  and  three-quarter  columns  to  Rufus  King  of  New 
York,  Major  General,  United  States  Senator  for  19  years 
and  twice  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordi 
nary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James;  one-third  column  to 
Thomas  Starr  King,  Congressman  of  New  York, 
and  only  three-quarter  column  to  William  Rufus 
King,  Representative  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina, 
serving  in  the  United  States  Senate  26  years  by 
reason  of  six  elections  by  the  Legislature     of  Alabama: 
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Secretary  of  Legaition  under  William  Pinckney  at  Naples 
and  ai  St.  Petersburg;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoj 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Versailles;  President  pro 
tern  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  finally  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  high  position  he  died. 

Quer^  No.  1 :  Was  not  the  Alabama  King's  career  longer 
and  more  distinguished  than  the  New  York  King's?  Query 
No.  2:  If  it  was  more  distinguished,  why  should  three 
and  three-quarter  columns  be  devoted  to  the  New  Yorker 
and  only  three-quarter  column  to  the  Alabama  statesman? 

Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  United 
States  Senator  and  died  in  the  Vice  Presidential  office,  as 
did  King  of  Alabama,  shows  up  in  the  encyclopedia  to  the 
extent  of  two  columns. 

First  and  last  some  four  score  men  have  been  the  nomi- 
nees of  great  parties  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Republic  no  man  ever 
declined  a  Presidential  nomination  at  the  hands  of  a  great 
party.  No  man  ever  will,  and  only  two  men  have  decline<3 
Vice  Presidential  nominations  after  they  were  actually 
made.  They  are  Silas  Wright  of  New  York  and  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick,  United  States  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
was  nominated  as  the  running  mate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  IS'lO.  Strange  to  relate,  Wright  and  Fitzpatrick  were 
both  Democrats. 

Herschel  V.  Johnston  of  Georgia  was  substituted  for  Fitz- 
patrick. It  seems  a  thing  incredible  that  the  name  of 
neither  Fitzpatrick  nor  Johnston  appears  in  this  great 
encyclopedia  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  surely 
must  be  that  a  man  who  achieves  sufficient  distinction  to 
receive  a  Vice  Presidential  nomination  at  thf>  hands  of  a 
great  party  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  his  name 
appear  in  the  encyclopedias  of  his  own  country,  for  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  a  Vice  President  in  esse  is  always 
a  President  in  posse  and  that  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Btates  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  political  position 
known  among  men.     I  state  my  belief  that  the  names  of 
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A'ice  I'rosidential  nominees  should  be  embalmed  in  encj- 
clopeiias  notliwithstanding  Hamlet's  dictum,  "Then 
there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life 
half  a  year." 

The  fate  of  Fitzpatrick  and  Johnston  serves  to  recall 
Rip  Van  Winkle's  plaint,  "Hov^^  soon  are  we  forgot!"  and 
goes  far  towards  proving  Horace  Greeley's  declaration, 
'•Fame  is  a  vapor!" 

In  1860  there  were  four  Vice-Presidential  candidates, 
Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  General  Joe  Lane  of  Oregon  and  Herschel  Johnston 
of  Georgia.  Hamlin  got  a  good  notice  in  this  encyclopedia 
and  Everett  receives  nearly  five  columns,  while  Johnston 
and  Lane  are  not  mentioned,  thus  showing  that  the  West 
fares  about  as  badly  as  the  South. 

Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia  and  Charles  Sumner  of  Mass- 
achusetts were  conspicuous  contemporaries  in  the  Senate. 
No  one  with  any  reputation  for  veracity  and  intelligence 
to  lose  will  claim  for  one  moment  that  Sumner  was  a 
greater  man  than  Toombs.  The  truth  is  that  Toombs  was 
intellectually  the  superior.  Nevertheless,  Sumner  is  in 
the  encyclopedia  to  the  extent  of  three  and  one-quarter 
columns,  while  the  fiery  and  eloquent  Georgian  is  cut  off 
with  a  paltry  quarter  column. 

John  A.  Andrew  was  the  famous  war  Governor  of  Mass- 
achusetts and  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  the  famous  war- 
Governor  of  Georgia.  Andrew  was  Governor  five  years 
and  Brown  ten.  Andrew  held  no  other  office  except  that 
for  one  term  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  while 
Brown,  in  addition  to  his  decade  in  the  gubernatorial 
office,  was  State  Senator,  Circuit  Judge,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Senator  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  absolutely  safe  to  say  that  he  exerted  more  influence 
on  public  affairs  than  did  Andrew,  yet  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  aforementioned  encyclopedia,  while  the 
Massachusetts  Governor  receives  notice  to  the  extent  of 
three  (marters  of  a  column. 
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John  Forsyth  cut  a  wide  swath  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  was  Attorney  General  and  Governor  of  Georgia, 
served  as  both  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress, 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  both  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  and  was  Minister  to  Spain,  l)ut,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  his  name  is  not  found  in  the  encyclopedia. 

Some  one  may  conclude  that  while  judgments  may  dif- 
fer as  to  what  individuals  should  be  noticed  in  encyclope- 
dias and  to  what  extent,  surely  there  cannot  be  two  dif- 
ferent rules  for  treating  States  from  different  sections. 
To  all  such,  provided  they  have  a  turn  for  arithmetic,  1 
commend  the  following  figures  as  food  for  reflection: 
Alabama  contains  50,722  square  miles  of  land  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,250,000,  while  Maine  contains  only  35,000 
square  miles  of  land  and  a  population  of  only  730,000,  but 
Maine  is  set  forth  in  the  encyclopedia  to  the  extent  of  21 
columns,  while  Alabama  is  described  in  thirteen  and  two- 
thirds  columns.  I  compare  these  two  States  because  they 
came  into  the  Union  about  the  same  time. 

The  following  figures  will  further  elucidate  the  subject: 
Massachusetts,  containing  7,800  square  miles  of  land  and 
a  population  of  3,096,814  gets  29  columns,  while  Georgia 
with  58,000  square  miles  and  2,600,000  population  gets  only 
twenty-three  and  two-thirds  columns.  The  discrimination 
is  most  glaring,  however,  when  we  see  Connecticut  with  only 
4,674  square  miles  and  one  million  inhabitants  get  24 
columns.  New  Hampshire  with  only  9,392  square  miles 
and  432,618  population  get  15  columns,  and  Rhode  Island 
with  only  1,306  square  miles  and  480,082  population  get 
15  columns. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  a  large  and  ponderous  dictionary 
and  encyclopedia — not  the  one  about  which  I  have  been 
talking — but  a  newer  one — was  widely  advertised  in  one 
of  the  Washington  papers  as  a  great  bargain.  I  went  down 
to  see  about  it.  The  clerk  who  had  the  sale  specially  in 
charge  was  not  in,  but  the  office  boy  said  he  would  be  back 
in  a  few  minutes  and  invited  me  to  sit  down,  which  I  did. 
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Concluding  that  I  could  investigate  as  well  without  the 
clerk  as  with  him,  I  undertook  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
biographical  notice  had  been  given  to  John  S.  Phelps  of 
Missouri.  To  my  amazement  his  name  did  not  appear  in 
that  encyclopedia,  which  was  advertised  far  and  wide  as 
the  best  ever  published  in  America.  Phelps  was  a  great 
lawyer;  he  was  18  years  a  Representative  in  Congress  and 
was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  from  West  of  the  Mississippi.  There  have  been 
only  two.  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas  was  the  other.  Phelps 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  was  four  years  Governor  of  Mis 
souri  and  was  fit  to  be  President  of  the  Republic.  There 
were  several  pages  devoted  to  Phelpses,  but  they  were  all 
from  New  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Missouri's  great 
Governor  Phelps  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  the 
authors  of  that  encyclopedia  did  not  know  that  or  they 
would  not  have  thus  attempted  to  kill  him  off. 

When  my  son  was  a  tiny  chap,  his  mother  bought  him 
a  so-called  "Boys'  History  of  the  United  States,"  and  with- 
out reading  it  herself,  showed  it  to  me.  I  looked  through 
it  a  little  and  finding  that  four  pages  of  it  were  devoted 
to  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie  and  only  four  lines  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  I  advised  her  to  throw  it  into  the  fire, 
which  she  did.  Of  course  that  was  an  extreme  case,  but 
it  is  only  a  difference  in  degree. 

These  Northeastern  historigraphers  not  only  laud  to  the 
skies  their  own  public  men  for  what  they  have  achieved, 
but  they  undertake  to  filch  from  Southern  and  Western 
men  the  glory  of  their  deeds  and  to  confer  it  upon  some  of 
their  favorites,  just  as  the  glory  of  discovering  a  new 
world  was  filched  from  the  great  Genoese  navigator  and 
conferred  upon  Americus  Vespucius. 

For  instance  there  is  no  fact  of  history  better  established 
than  that  Thomas  Jefferson  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
For  years  the  writers  of  history  have  been  trying  to  rob 
him  of  that  honor  and  to  bestow  it  upon  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, the  munificent  patron  of  Robert  Fulton.     Living- 
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ston  was  simply  one  of  Jefferson's  agents  in  the  purchase, 
in  which  capacity  James  Monroe  acted  with  him.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  belittle  Livingston.  I  am  simply  stating 
the  truth  of  history.  These  writers  failing  to  make  the 
Livingston  game  work,  are  now  entering  upon  a  project 
to  make  it  appear  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  one  of  the  most  preposter 
ous  and  impudent  fakes  ever  put  into  print. 

Every  intelligent  person  who  has  examined  the  evidence 
knows  that  James  Madison  went  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  with  a  plan  of  a  Constitution  written  by  him- 
self in  his  pocket,  which  his  Virginia  colleagues  adopted 
as  their  own  and  presented  to  the  Convention  as  the 
"Virginia  Plan."  The  Constitution,  after  discarding 
Hamilton's  plan  used  the  Madison  or  Virginia  Plan  as 
the  basis  of  their  final  work  to  such  a  large  extent  that 
the  proud  sobriquet  of  the  "Father  of  the  Constitution" 
was  conferred  upon  Madison  by  popular  acclaim.  Lately, 
however,  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  make  it  appear 
that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  father  of  that  great  docu- 
ment which  Gladstone  pronounces  the  "most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man;"  and  of  which  Henry  Lord  Brougham  said: 
"It  is  the  greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  of  which  any 
state  of  circumstances  has  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age 
has  given  birth." 

Our  chief  contribution  to  the  code  of  international  law 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine — one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Ameri- 
ican  statesmanship.  Its  author  was  James  Monroe,  the 
last  of  the  Virginia  Dynasty.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
underrating  him,  but  in  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics  which  the  assertion  of  his  doctrine  enabled  to 
live,  they  sing  peans  to  his  name  and  erect  monuments  to 
his  memory.  With  (them  Washington  and  Monroe  are 
par-excellence  the  great  Americans.  Within  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  however,  the  New  Englanders  have  begun  to 
claim  that  John  Quincy  Adams  is  the  real  author  of  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  first  intimated,  then  asserted, 
and  the  next  thing  we  know  it  will  be  clapped  into  the 
school  histories  of  the  United  States.  As  Adams  was  Mon- 
roe's Secretary  of  State  he  probably  acted  as  his  aman- 
uensis in  drafting  the  Monroe  Doctrine — merely  that  and 
no  more.  Aaron  Burr  said:  "Whatever  is  boldly  asserted 
and  plausibly  maintained  is  law,"  and  some  people  appear 
to  hold  the  same  view  of  history. 

Among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our  race  is  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  a  physician  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who 
discovered  chloroform  and  first  applied  it  in  surgery.  In 
the  love  of  humanity  he  presented  his  great  discovery  to 
the  public,  never  making  or  attempting  to  make  one  cent 
of  profit  out  of  it.  How  much  suffering  his  discovery  has 
prevented  and  will  prevent;  how  many  lives  it  has  saved 
and  will  save  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  this  encyclopedia,  even  incidentally  under 
the  title  of  "Chloroform"  or  "Anesthetics."  Instead  of 
this,  the  credit  of  this  great  discovery  is  given  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Guthrie  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  I  saw 
it  stated  recently  in  a  Washington  paper  that  Georgia 
intends  to  place  the  efQ.gj  of  Dr.  Long  in  Statuary  Hall  as 
one  of  her  two  representatives.  I  rejoice  that  this  is  true, 
for  he  will  be  a  worthy  occupant  of  the  great  American 
Valhalla. 

I  give  it  as  my  literary  opinion  that  with  the  exception 
of  Mark  Twain's  "Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County," 
"Flush  Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,"  by  Judge 
Baldwin  is  the  richest  piece  of  humor  ever  put  between 
covers,  but  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  the  name  of 
fthis  brilliant  son  of  Alabama  does  not  appear  in  the  afore- 
said encyclopedia  of  16  huge  volumes. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
our  great  men  are  being  killed  off  by  the  rule  of  exclusion. 
I  could  stand  here  and  continue  the  list  until  sunrise  to- 
morrow, but  these  must  suffice. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  (the  painting 
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of  a  picture  how  the  light  falls  on  the  subject.  It  also 
makes  a  vast  difference  to  historic  personages  as  to  whether 
an  account  of  their  achievements  is  written  by  a  friendly 
or  an  unfriendly  hand. 

For  centuries  historians  have  told  us  with  wondrous 
unanimity  that  Elizabeth  was  the  greatest  of  Tudor 
Kings,  possessed  of  the  most  statesmanlike  qualities  and 
refrained  from  marrying  solely  for  the  good  of  her  realm. 
On  the  other  hand  they  have  made  us  believe  that  her 
father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  a  lecherous  brute,  a  sort  of 
royal  Bluebeard.  These  have  come  to  be  taken  and  ac- 
cepted as  solemn  truths  of  history.  Now  comes  James 
Anthony  Froude,  a  modern  iconoclast,  and  boldly  asserts 
that  Henry  was  a  great  and  far-seeing  statesman,  whose 
highest  ambition  was  to  promote  the  public  weal,  that  he 
divorced  and  beheaded  his  wives,  not  from  caprice  or  pas- 
sion, but  solely  that  he  might  leave  an  heir  of  undoubted 
legitimacy,  thereby  insuring  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
his  realm.  As  a  matchless  piece  of  special  pleading  I  cheer- 
fully and  confidently  commend  Fronde's  defense  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  all  concerned,  particularly  to  my  brethren 
of  the  bar. 

But  if  he  defends  Henry  with  a  blind  zeal,  apparently 
born  of  love,  he  attacks  Elizabeth  with  a  ferocity  which 
is  amazing.  He  paints  her  a  peevish  flirt  without  capacity 
and  without  any  considerable  endowment  of  the  female 
graces.  He  denies  utterly  her  claims  to  the  statesman- 
like qualities  which  histories  have  assigned  to  her;  and 
savagely  declares  that  instead  of  remaining  unmarried  for 
the  peace  of  her  kingdom,  she  did  so  because  she  was  so 
fickle  in  her  affections  that  she  could  not  remain  in  one 
frame  of  mind  long  enough  to  fix  the  wedding  day,  and  to 
have  her  trouseau  prepared. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Richard  the  Third  was 
a  rare  villain,  despot  and  assassin.  Even  Shakespeare  de- 
scribes him  as  a  physical  and  mental  monstrosity. 

Now  comes  a  modern  smasher  of  idols  who  asservates 
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that  Kichaid  was  really  a  great,  gallant,  wise  and  hand 
some  Prince,  who  was  basely  maligned  by  supple  histo- 
rians, essayists,  orators  and  poets  at  the  behest  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  his  successors  in  order  to  bolster  up  their 
shaking  throne. 

So  much  depends  on  the  view  the  writer  takes  of  the 
man  and  things  of  history  with  which  he  deals. 

In  the  material  development  of  the  world  nothing  is 
more  astounding  than  the  recrudescence  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  South.  She  is  forging  ahead  and  developing  her 
illimitable  resources  at  such  a  rate  that  she  seems  de- 
stined to  be  the  richest  portion  of  the  globe.  In  no  part 
of  the  South  is  this  development  more  marked  than  in  the 
good  State  of  Alabama.  John  W.  Gates,  who,  whatever 
his  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  has  splendid  business 
capacity,  has  recently  predicted  that  in  20  years  Birming 
ham  alone  will  contain  a  million  souls.  We  all  rejoice 
with  exceeding  great  joy  in  this  physical  development  of 
the  South.  Let  us  hope  that  her  educational  progress  will 
be  as  great,  for  upon  the  people  of  the  South  in  a  large 
degree  rests  the  future  of  our  system  of  Kepresentative 
Government.  From  this  great  institution  of  learning,  con- 
stantlv  growing  greater,  may  there  go  forth  in  perpetual 
procession  young  men  with  the  brain,  the  heart  and  the 
intellectual  training  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  this 
puissant  Republic. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  EEPORT. 
1906-1907 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Alabama. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual 

report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  University.     The 

report   covers  the  year   1906-1907,    or     the     seventy-sixth 
session. 


Summer  School. 

The  third  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
was  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  and  «Tuly,  and 
continued  for  six  weeks.  The  courses  of  study  were  arrang- 
ed in  accordance  with  law  and  were  published  in  catalog 
form.  A  copy  of  the  announcement  for  the  next  session  is 
submitted  herewith. 

The  Summer  School  is  bringing  the  University  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
and  is  accomplishing  much  good  for  the  cause  of  education. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  took  the  exami- 
nations at  the  close  of  the  last  session  received  teachers' 
certificates.  This  was  far  above  the  average.  The  next 
session  will  open  on  the  12th  of  June. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  again  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  provision  of  the  law  creating  the  Summer 
School,  which  requires  that,  before  the  State  appropriation 
is  available,  the  supplemental  sum  of  $2,500  must  be 
raised  from  other  sources.  That  provision  imposes  a  heavy 
and  unnecessary  burden,  inasmuch  as  the  University  is 
forced  to  go  into  its  regular  income  for  most  of  the  re- 
quired supplement.  .  The  supplement  since  the  first  year 
of  the  school  has  been  made  up  of  a  direct  appropriation  by 
the  Board  and  the  registration  fees  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Legislature  should  be  petitioned  to  repeal  that  fea- 
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tnre  of  the  law.  A  bill  looking  to  that  end  has  been  passed 
in  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Taxation. 

Discipline. 

(Comparatively  few  breaches  of  discipline  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  and  these  have  been  dealt  with  as  seemed 
wise  under  the  circumstances.  There  have  been  few  sus- 
pensions and  no  expulsions.  The  end  aimed  at  in  each 
instance  has  been  the  good  of  the  offending  students  and 
the  institution. 

Repairs  and  Furnishings. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  and  furnishings  has  been 
expended  so  as  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  most  press- 
ing current  needs.  In  order  to  finish  improvements  now 
under  way  and  to  make  posible  those  greatly  needed  upon 
the  existing  plant,  a  largely  increased  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  the  coming  year. 

Boarding  Department. 

The  management  of  the  boarding  department  continues 
to  be  a  source  of  worry  and  perplexity  to  the  authorities, 
and  of  recurring  periods  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  students. 
It  has  run  as  smoothly  perhaps  as  is  possible  under  the 
existing  plan.     The  trouble  is  in  the  plan. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  conducting  that  department, 
if  a  student  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  service  rendered, 
especially  in  the  dining-room,  he  has  a  grievance  against 
the  administration  of  the  University.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  of  the  President  and  Dean  is  consumed  in  an  effort 
to  allay  friction  which  arises  between  the  students  and 
the  steward  and  matron. 

With  the  present  arrangement,  as  I  have  heretofore  re- 
ported, the  chief  qualification  of  your  President,  so  far  as 
discipline  is  concerned,  should  be  experience  and  ability 
in  the  management  of  a  boarding  house.  I  submit  that 
such  should  not  be  the  case. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  have  concluded,  under 
the  authority  heretofore  given  me  by  special  resolution 
of  your  honorable  body,  to  inaugurate  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  season  a  new  plan  for  the  management  of  the 
boarding  department,  a  co-operative  plan  similar  to  that 
in  operation  in  many  of  the  universities.  The  Vanderbilt 
University  plan  with  necessary  modification  will  be  adopt- 
ed. 

The  Laundry. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  boarding  department 
is  largely  true,  also,  of  the  steam  laundry.  If  a  piece  of 
wearing  apparel  is  lost  or  improperly  laundered,  the  stu- 
dent ultimately  charges  the  unsatisfactory  service  or  loss 
to  the  administration  of  the  University.  The  labor  prob- 
lem is  such  that  satisfactory  laundry  service  is  possible 
only  under  the  closest  of  personal  supervision — a  supervis- 
ion which  is  impossible  on  the  part  of  a  college  executive. 

When  the  laundry  was  established,  it  was  a  necessity. 
The  students  were  required  to  live  at  the  University,  and 
no  steam  laundry  had  been  built  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa. 
Now  students  are  permitted  to  live  where  they  choose,  and 
two  or  three  public  laundries  are  accessible. 

The  laundry  equipment  is  run  down  and  out  of  date. 
To  equip  it  properly  will  require  practically  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  outfit  and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  recommend  that  you  authorize 
the  discontinuance  of  the  laundry. 

Accounts  and  Reports  of  Officers. 

The  account  books  of  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and 
Professors  are  herewith  submitted,  and  I  suggest  that  you 
request  the  Governor  to  send  the  Examiner  of  Public  Ac- 
counts to  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
reporting  upon  them. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  professors  made  to  the  Pres- 
ident are  submitted  herewith.    It  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
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that  in  preparing  my  recommendations,  I  have  consulted 
the  reports  of  the  professors. 

Catalog. 

On  account  of  contemplated  changes  in  the  course  of 
study  and  the  addition  of  new  departments,  courses,  and 
instructors,  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to  publish  the 
catalog  in  advance  of  your  regular  annual  meeting,  as  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore. 

I  suggest  that  you  authorize  the  publication  of  the  cata- 
log as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so. 

Health  ob^  Students. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  good,  only  a  few 
eases  of  serious  illness  having  occurred.  One  death  has  oc 
curred,  that  of  James  Manly  Patton  on  the  10th  of  May. 
He  died  of  acute  Brighf s  disease  at  the  residence  of  his 
father,  who  resides  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  was  attended  by 
the  family  physician. 

Mr.  Patton  was  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  and 
was  one  of  our  brightest  and  most  promising  students. 
His  death  brought  sincere  sorrow  to  all  hearts. 

An  epidemic  of  mumps  has  prevailed  since  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  and  within  the  last  ten  days  a  case  of 
measles  has  developed.  Such  epidemics  usually  come  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  Library. 

During  the  year,  the  faithful  and  greatly  beloved  Libra- 
rian of  the  University,  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Gorgas,  was  granted 
a  merited  retiring  allowance  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
and  at  her  request,  her  resignation  as  Librarian  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  1st  day  of  January.  Her  daughter.  Miss 
Mamie  Gorgas,  was  appointed  Librarian  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  salary. 

Now  that  the  University  is  able  financially  to  begin  the 
development  of   the   library   along  the   most   modern   and 
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approved  lines,  1  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  develop- 
ment be  begun  by  the  employment  of  an  experienced  special- 
ly trained  and  professional  Librarian.  All  of  the  work  of  a 
properly  conducted  library  in  an  institution  like  this  can- 
not be  done  by  one  person,  and  for  that  i-eason  1  have  nomi- 
nated both  a  Librarian  and  an  Assistant  Librarian.  One 
of  the  University's  greatest  material  needs  is  a  building 
for  the  library.  An  adequate  library  equipment  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  efficiency  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
If  it  should  be  decided  that  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
is  impossible  at  this  time,  1  recommend  that  the  entire 
first  lloor  of  Clark  Hall  be  devoted  for  a  season  to  the 
use  of  the  library.  This  would  necessitate  a  rearrangement 
of  that  floor,  but  I  am  advised  that  such  rearrangement  is 
feasible. 

Gymnasium  and  Athletics. 

Soon  after  your  last  meeting,  Mr.  F.  G.  Stickney  resigned 
the  position  of  Director  of  Gymnasium,  Disciplinarian  and 
Assistant  in  English,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
English  at  Harvard  University,  from  which  institution 
he  will  be  graduated  at  the  forthcoming  commencement. 
Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Pollard,  of  Exeter,  Mass.,  a  graduate  from 
Dartmouth,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  also  have  charge 
of  all  athletics  at  the  University,  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that,  in  case  he  should  render  satisfactory 
services,  he  would  be  promoted  gradually  to  the  rank  and 
salary  of  a  full  professorship.  For  the  year  he  was  paid 
1400.00  by  the  University  and  |1,100.00  by  the  Student 
Athletic  Association.  His  services  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  I  recommend  that  for  the  next  year  he  be  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Training  at  a  salary  of  |800.00,  it  being 
understood  that  he  can  continue  to  serve  the  Athletic 
Association.  The  athletic  situation  at  the  University  is 
more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Pollard  has  created  a  widespread  interest  in  physical  cul- 
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ture,  and  for  the  first  time  students  have  promptly,  wil- 
lingly and  cheerfully  met  the  gymnasium  requirements. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Stickney  was  to  do  in  English  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Jelks  Oabaniss,  Mr.  C.  E.  Rice  and 
another  Fellowship  student,  and  the  work  of  Disciplina- 
rian has  been  performed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pope. 

Absence  op  Prop.  Burke. 

With  your  permission,  Prof.  M.  C.  Burke  has  spent  the 
year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Munich.  His  place  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Eoy  B.  Nelson,  who  was  appointed  to  take 
the  place  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hope,  who  resigned  after  your  last 
annujJ  meeting. 

Prof.  Burke  finds  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  at  Munich  another  year  in  order  to  secure  the  Ph. 
D.  degree,  and  asks  for  leave  of  absence  for  another  year. 
I  recommend  that  his  request  be  granted. 

Meetings  Attended. 

During  the  year,  I  have  attended,  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  the  following  meetings :  The  Montgomery 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association;  the 
Pinehurst  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South ;  the  Charlottesville  meeting  on  Secondary  Education ; 
the  Baton  Rouge  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities;  the  Mobile  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association;  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature; several  Alumni  meetings,  and  a  number  of  teach- 
ers^ institutes. 

Glee  Club. 

The  expense  of  providing  a  director  for  the  Glee  Club 
has  been  met  by  a  draft  upon  the  Contingent  Fund.  Mr. 
Tom  Garner  was  engaged  for  that  service  at  the  small 
salary  of  $25.00  per  month.  He  has  worked  faithfully,  and 
the  club  has  made  a  remarkably  good  showing.  It  is  hoped 
that  iiereafter  it  can  be  maintained  upon  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 
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Omitted  Appropriations. 
In  some  way,  the  Board  failed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
make  an  appropriation  to  cover  house  rent  commutation 
for  the  professors  who  do  not  occupy  University  houses. 
For  that  reason,  the  appropriation  for  salaries  has  been 
overdrawn.  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  Commencement  Music  was  not  sufficiently  large. 

Professors^  Houses. 

In  view  of  the  run-down  condition  of  the  professors' 
houses,  and  the  financial  inability  at  that  time  of  the 
University  to  repair  them  properly,  I  recommended  two 
years  ago  that  professors  be  given  the  privilige,  if  they  so 
desired,  of  living  elsewhere.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  and  some  of  the  professors  moved  from  the  cam- 
pus. One  has  built  a  house  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa.  As 
a  result,  all  of  the  houses  are  not  now  occupied. 

Now  that  the  University  is  in  better  financial  condition 
and  is  engaged  upon  the  work  of  repairing  the  houses 
mentioned,  I  recommend  that  the  former  rule  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  the  houses  be  assigned  to  professors  by 
the  President  in  the  order  of  their  election  to  membership 
in  the  faculty.  Provided,  That,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  the  houses  should  be  needed  for  boarding  pur- 
poses, and  can  be  rented  for  such  purposes  to  other  than 
professors,  he  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  so 
utilize  them. 

Department  op  Medicine. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ala- 
abama  at  Mobile  has  been  dissolved  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
and  that  institution  has  been  made  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  to  be  under  the  sole  ownership 
and  management  of  your  honorable  body.  The  location  of 
that  department  renders  necessary  some  special  legisla- 
tion relative  to  its  management,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  fixing  the  following  regulations: 

1.     A  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  shall  be  selected  a» 
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other  J)eaiis  are  selected,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  supervise 
the  wcrk  of  the  Department,  to  preside  over  the  meetings 
and  execute  the  decrees  of  the  faculty,  to  appoint  the 
necessary  faculty  committees,  to  matriculate  students,  to 
collect  fees  and  deposit  same  with  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, to  draw  warrants  for  authorized  expenditures,  to  ad- 
minister discipline,  and  to  perform  stich  other  duties  aa 
usually  pertain  to  the  office  of  Dean. 

2.  A  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  w^hose  duties  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence, keep  the  minutes  of  faculty  meetings,  record  the 
grades,  failures  and  promotions  of  students,  receive  and 
hold  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Department,  and  dis- 
burse the  same  for  authorized  expenditures  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Dean  and  countersigned  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 

3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  by  some 
reputable  guarantee  company  in  the  sum  of  |5,000.00,  the 
premium  upon  the  bond  to  be  paid  by  the  University,  the 
bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Probate  Judge  of  Mobile  county 
and  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

4.  The  Treasurer  of  the  University  shall,  upon  check 
of  th3  President,  pay  over  promptly  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Department  all  moneys  that  he 
may  receive  from  the  State  or  that  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  use  of  said  Department, 
taking  receipts  therefor. 

5.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Department 
shall  receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

6.  The  Faculty  shall  meet  regularly  once  in  each  college 
month,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time  upon 
the  call  of  the  Dean  or  the  President  of  the  University; 
and  the  faculty  shall  have  power  to  make  and  alter  courses 
of  study  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

7.  In   case  vacancies  should  occur  in  the  Faculty  or 
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amonj^  other  officers,  they   shall  be  filled  as     similar   va- 
cancies in  other  departments  are  filled. 

8.  Reports  and  other  communications  from  the  Medical 
Faculty  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  made  as  reports 
and  communications  are  made  by  other  departments, 
to-wit:     Through  the  Dean   and  the  President. 

9.  The  fees  for  the  present  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
charged  heretofore  by  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 

10.  The  course  in  Pharmacy  heretofore  offered  by  the 
Medical  College  of  Alabama  and  the  fees  charged  therefor 
shall  be  continued  for  the  present  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment at  Mobile. 

11.  The  salaries  appropriated  for  officers  in  the  Medical 
Department,  except  that  for  Janitor,  shall  be  paid  in  six 
equal  installments,  beginning  on  the  first  of  November. 
The  salaries  of  the  Janitors  shall  be  paid  monthly  through- 
out the  year,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

12.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Department  shall  begin  on 
July  1st,  and  close  on  June  30th. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  have  con- 
ducted that  institution  upon  its  merits;  that  is,  they  have 
paid  all  expenses  and  divided  the  balance  among  them- 
selves. There  are  good  reasons  why  a  continuance  of  that 
policy  would  not  be  wise  under  the  new  affiliation,  chief 
among  them  being  the  fact  that  such  a  policy  tends  to  keep 
low  the  standard  of  admission  requirements. 

Since  the  State  appropriation  is  fixed  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  probable  income  from 
fees,  r  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  profesors  and  other  of- 
ficers should  be  placed  upon  a  salai7  basis. 

Under  the  head  of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures, 
I  have  given  figures  relating  to  the  Department,  and  have 
indicated  opposite  each  nomination  for  office  the  amount 
w^hich  you  can  safely  undertake  to  pay. 
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Royalties. 

For  a  number  of  years,  on  account  of  inadequate  State 
support,  it  has  been  necessary  for  you  to  encroach  upon  the 
endowment  of  the  University,  and  use  for  maintenance 
most  of  the  moneys  received  as  royalties  from  the  lease  of 
coal  lands.  This  action  could  be  defended  only  upon  the 
ground  of  unavoidable  necessity.  Moneys  received  from 
this  source  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  endowment 
fund,  or  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  permanent  equipment. 

Now  that  the  Legislature  has  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
has  made  unnecessary  for  the  present  the  further  use  of 
royalties  to  meet  current  expenses,  I  recommend  that  all 
moneys  coming  from  that  source  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  endowment  or  investment  fund,  unless  it  should  be 
decided  to  use  for  building  purposes  the  royalties  accruing 
during  the  coming  quadrennial  period. 

In  making  the  estimate  of  probable  income  for  support 
for  thr>  next  year,  I  have  not  counted  the  income  from  royal- 
ties, but  have  included  the  interest  upon  bonds  and  deferred 
payments  for  lands  sold. 

Needed  Material  Equipment. 

For  a  statement  of  the  material  needs  of  the  University 
(buildings,  furnishings,  and  apparatus),  please  refer  to 
my  special  report  of  April  5th,  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted 
herewith.  After  further  deliberation,  I  am  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  recommendations  as  to  buildings  embodied  in 
that  report  should  be  in  the  main  followed. 

Most  Pressing  Need. 

As  was  stated  in  the  special  report  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties,  from  each  of  w^hom  suggestions  were 
requested,  that  the  most  pressing  need  in  the  development 
of  the  University  lies  in  the  adequate  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  the  departments  and  courses  now  in  ex- 
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istence.  To  do  this  will  necessitate  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  teachers,  the  overhauling  of  several  buildings, 
and  the  purchase  and  installation  of  quite  a  lot  of  ap- 
paratus and  machinery. 

The  matter  of  the  overhauling  of  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  machinery,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  question  of  additional  apparatus  should  be 
referred  to  the  building  committee  which  it  is  supposed 
will  be  created.  The  matter  of  additional  apparatus  for 
the  present  departments  and  buildings  has  been  met  to  a 
limited  extent  only  in  the  suggested  budget  of  expenditures. 

Technical  Training  Demanded. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  largely  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, and  the  old-time  classical  education  does  not  of 
itself  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  That  and  something 
additional  must  be  provided.  The  so-called  learned  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine,  teaching  and  the  ministry  are 
no  longer  the  only  callings  for  which  special  training  is 
considered  necessary. 

The  world  is  coming  to  realize  that  industrial  and 
commercial  callings  are  as  important  and  honorable  as  are 
civic  and  professional  pursuits;  that  the  former  require 
as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  preparation 
as  the  latter;  and  that  if,  as  individuals  or  as  a  people, 
we  would  equal  or  surpass  our  competitors,  we  must  pos- 
sess equal  or  superior  training.  An  education  of  the  eye 
to  see,  a  training  of  the  hand  to  do,  a  teaching  of  the  mind 
to  think,  a  discipline  of  the  will  to  execute — these,  com- 
bined with  a  properly  cultivated  conscience,  constitute 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  college-trained  man, 
and  are  essential  in  this  age  of  commercialism  and  indus- 
trialism. 

Technically  trained  men  are  in  demand  the  world  over, 
and  this  section  and  State  are  forced  to  go  to  other  States 
and  sections  for  adequately  trained  men  to  carry  on  the 
industrial  activities  on  every  hand.     If  this  institution  is 
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to  be  tbe  factor  in  upbuilding  tbe  State  tbat  it,  of  right, 
should  be,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon 
a  development  along  technical  lines.  While  the  classical 
feature  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  least,  and  while  the 
departments  relating  to  the  learned  professions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  retrograde,  but  should  be  made  as  good  as  the 
best,  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  develop  a  creditable 
school  of  mines. 

The  Business  and  industrial  leaders  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  this  district  and  State,  claim  that  there  is 
a  dearth  of  adequately  trained  engineers — especially  mining 
engineers — and  the  point  is  well  made  that  no  institution 
in  the  entire  country  is  so  favorably  located  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  for  the  development  of  a  great  school 
of  mines.  We  have  at  our  very  doors  coal  and  ore  mines,  rock 
quarries,  coke  ovens,  iron  and  steel  furnaces,  bi-product 
plants,  cement  factories,  machine  shops,  etc.  To  a  great 
extent  all  of  these  things  could  be  utilized,  and  practically 
without  cost,  as  the  necessary  laboratory  equipmnt  for 
courses  that  properly  belong  to  a  school  of  mines. 

When,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  recalled  that 
there  is  not  in  this  entire  section  a  notable  school  of  min- 
ing engineering,  the  possibilities  of  development  along  the 
line  suggested,  and  the  opportunities  for  service  which  are 
presented,  are  most  inviting.  I  am  confident  that  the 
greatest  and  most  serviceable  development  open  to  the  Uni- 
versity lies  in  this  direction. 

Mining  engineering  is  really  the  highest  and  most  com- 
prehensive form  of  engineering.  It  includes  civil,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering,  and  these  include  language, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  etc.  For 
many  years  we  have  offered  all  of  these  courses,  except 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  but  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds  it  has  been  impossible  to  provide  the  neces 
sary  buidings,  apparatus,  and  teaching  force.  The  courses 
in  civil  and  mining  engineering  have  been  given  by  one 
professor  only,  and  as  a  result,  though  a  number  of  strong 
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and  successful  engineers  have  been  turned  out,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  emphasize  that  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
University. 

Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

There  are  also  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Tuscaloosa  of  a  two-year  course  in  medicine. 
Since  we  are  already  offering  here  courses  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  the  first  two  years  in  medicine 
could  be  provided  at  comparatively  small  cost.  It  w^ould 
only  be  necessary  to  add  courses  in  physiolog;^^  physiolog- 
ical chemistry,  anatomy,  and  materia  medica,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  income  from  fees  would  cover  a  large  part 
of  the  necessary  cost.  In  case  such  course  in  medicine 
should  be  offered,  the  fees  to  begin  with  should  be  the  same 
as  are  fixed  for  similar  courses  at  Mobile. 

Briefly  stated,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establish 
ment  of  the  suggested  course  in  medicine  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  academic  and  medical  courses  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  a  student  to  obtain  in  six  yeai*s  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
thereby  saving  two  years  of  time. 

2.  Students  who  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  take 
both  degrees,  but  who  need  to  do  some  academic  work, 
could  spend  the  first  two  years  here  and  the  remaining 
two  at  Mobile.    There  are  many  such  students. 

3.  It  would  enable  us  to  raise  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Unprepared  ap- 
plicants at  Mobile  could  be  sent  to  Tuscaloosa  for  the 
first  two  years. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  result  in  an  increased 
enrollment.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
here  of  a  course  in  Pharmacy  is,  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  such  a  course,  and  it  could  be  provided  at  small  cost. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  course  could  be  offered  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  by  the  employment  of  one  instructor  and 
an  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  additional  apparatus 
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and  supplies.     Such  a  course  would  probably  within  five 
years  increase  the  enrollment  by  fifty  students. 

New  Departments  and  Additional  Teaching  Force. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  conditions,  needs, 
and  possibilities,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  following 
additional    departments,   courses,   professors,   etc. : 

1.  The  election  of  a  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  the  selection  of  a  profea 
sor  therefor,  the  professor  also  to  have  charge  of  the  cen 
tral  heating,  lighting,  and  pumping  plant. 

3.  The  establishment  at  Tuscaloosa  of  a  two-year  course 
in  Medicine.  In  this  event  you  should  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional teachers,  and  the  faculties  here  and  at  Mobile  to 
arrange  the  course. 

4.  The  establishment  here  of  a  two-j^ear  course  in  Phar- 
macy, leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  or  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy. 

0.  The  election  of  an  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Public  Speaking,  and  an  Instructor  in  English. 
Excepting  the  Dean  of  the  Academic  Faculty,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English  is  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  member  of 
the  faculty,  and  additional  assistance  should  be  provided 
at  once.  At  present  his  only  assistance  comes  from  stu- 
dents and  fellows.  The  most  satisfactory  work  is  impos- 
sible under  this  condition.  The  work  in  English  cannot  be 
made  too  thorough. 

6.  An  instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  In  order 
to  stress  engineering,  or  to  do  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  work  now  offered,  it  is  necessary  that  the  professors 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics  shall  have  assistance  other 
than  that  which  can  be  given  by  fellowship  students. 

Departmental  Appropriations. 

A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  financial  condition,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  discontinue  the  making  of  annual  ap- 
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propriations  to  the  various  departments  requiring  labora- 
tories. For  the  coming  year,  I  have  included  such  appro- 
priations in  the  table  of  probable  expenditures,  though, 
of  right,  they  should  be  made  from  the  special  appropriation 
for  material  equipment. 

The  President's  House. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
President's  House.  It  is  a  magnificent  old  structure,  and 
at  one  time  was  the  admiration  and  pride  of  the  State 
Now  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  is  lacking  in 
many  of  the  modern  and  necessary  conveniences.  It  cannot, 
without  great  injury,  be  allowed  to  go  much  longer  without 
extensive  repairs.  Indeed,  it  should  be  completely  over- 
hauled. 

Under  the  present-day  social  demands  that  are  made  upon 
a  university  President  and  his  family,  his  residence  should 
be  provided  with  every  necessary  modern  convenience. 
Your  President's  House  is  too  large  a  building  to  be  com 
pletelf  furnished  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
occupant,  unless  he  should  be  a  man  of  considerable  income 
aside  from  his  salary.  Certainly  the  heavy  furnishings  for 
the  parlors,  public  halls,  dining  room,  and  guest  chamber 
should  be  provided  by  the  University,  and  should  be 
handed  down  from  one  administration  to  another.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  also  to  whoever  occupies  the  building  if 
some  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  could  be  met,  such  as  heat, 
light,  and  water,  care  of  grounds,  fuel  and  keep  of  team,  etc. 

The  policy  suggested  is  followed  by  a  number  of  univer- 
sities, and  I  recommend  that  you  consider  carefully  its 
adoption  in  the  whole  or  in  part.  The  matter  of  repairing  or 
overhauling  the  building  should  be  referred  to  your  build- 
ing committee  with  power  to  act,  as  the  necessary  improve- 
ments cannot  be  made  from  the  ordinary  appropriation 
for  repairs. 
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Conclusion. 


In  ooncliision,  let  me  thank  the  Board,  individually  and 
collectively,  for  the  confidence,  sympathy  and  support  ac- 
corded to  me  in  the  past  . 

Yours  truly, 
JOHN  W.  ABERCROMBIE, 

President. 
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